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CHAPTER I.—AT ANCHOR. 


On the 11th of June 186-, the Royal Edward, one 
of the finest of her Majesty’s ironclads, was steam- 
ing majestically into an English harbour, which 
we will call Brighthaven. It was not her first 
visit to that port, as Arthur Mainwaring well 
remembered, for there was a very happy look on 
his open face, when he glanced at the sunny shore 
and thought of Clara Fitzwilliam. He was a 
pleasant specimen of an English sailor ; not hand- 
some ; with tawny hair and hazel eyes ; but there 
was something better than beauty in his frank and 
manly bearing, as you felt, when he smiled, and 
looked in your face. He was second-lieutenant of 
the ship, was only waiting for her paying off, and 
the step which he hoped would follow, to marry ; 
and I am disposed to think that Miss Fitzwilliam 
was a lucky girl. 

Slowly the great ironclad moved up the roads to 
her moorings ; at last one anchor was let go, while 
she slipped imperceptibly over it ; then a second 
plashed and rattled to the bottom, and her motion 
ceased altogether. Now the donkey-engine was 
set to work ; the ‘ messenger’ chain was sent forward 
to bring up the extra cable, to the merry tunes of 
the band ; and riding securely above her pair of 
make-fasts—holding on, as it were, with both hands 
to mother-earth—the Royal Edward lay at anchor 
in the waters of Brighthaven. By three o’clock, 
steam was let off, the fires were out, the funnels 
down, and everything looked comfortable and like 
staying. 

‘Cutter ’s manned, sir,’ said a tall midshipman, 
touching his cap as he came up to Mr Mainwaring, 
whose heart, unstspected by the middy, gave a great 
bound at the words. Every moment that he was on 
board now seemed an hour to him, so, without waiting 
to change his uniform, he sprang into the boat, and 
was rowed quickly to shore. It was not more than 
a mile from the landing-place to Fern Villa, but 
to Mr Mainwaring’s impatient footsteps it seemed 


to be at least three. Though situated so close to 
the sea, it might have been a hundred miles 
inland, so little trace of salt-water was there in 
the neighbourhood, and so green and rural did 
everything about it look. It was a quaint, many- 
gabled house, with green Venctian shutters outside, 
rose-trees climbing half-way up to the roof, and 
pushing their pink buds unbidden in at the open 
windows, and a porch glowing with tiers of gera- 
niums and calceolarias. There was a croquet-ground 
on the soft turf in front of the house ; there were 
rustic seats scattered here and there, and laurel- 
bushes everywhere, growing in their luxuriance 
into great trees. A pretty place altogether. 

‘My dear Arthur,’ exclaimed a lady, coming ‘to 
meet him in the avenue—a sad and gentle-looking 
lady, with already a thread of silver shewing 
through her hair. She wore a sort of modified 
widow's weeds, and had a pretty little boy and girl 
with her. This was Mrs Brent, the Misses Fitz- 
williams’ half-sister, and their senior by about ten 
years. Their father and mother were dead, their 
two brothers serving her Majesty in far countries, 
so that she was now their only protectress, and a 
very kind and motherly one, since she had no other 
thought but for them and her two children. 

She now hastened with Mr Mainwaring into the 
house to look for the girls, and while the first 
joyful greetings are in progress, we will seize the 
opportunity to take a glance at the Misses Fitz- 
william. 

They were unlike their sister, in so far as she 
was tall and dark, and they were both rather under 
the middle height, and had brilliantly fair com- 
plexions. Clara, the elder, was the beauty of the 
family, and just a little spoiled in consequence. 
She had deep violet eyes, an alabaster brow, low 
and rounded, and sunny brown hair. Except that 
her nose was inclined to be retroussé, and her mouth 
just a shade larger than was consistent with per- 
fect symmetry, she would have been wonderfully 
handsome ; and even as it was, there was not much 
to be desired. Maud had laughing, light-blue eyes, 
and a flood of golden hair—hair that could never 
degenerate like some that is called golden, into 
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strings of limp-looking tow, but had caught and 
kept rays of real sunshine. She had a fair round 
face, with pretty, piquant features, a perfect chin 
and jaw, and a sweet, innocent expression in the 
midst of her gaiety, that was very winning. 

When the first excitement of welcome was over, 
Clara said with a proud, fond look at her promised 
husband : ‘I do declare, Arthur, you are getting 
quite the expression of a captain already. By the 
time you’re one in reality, I shall be quite afraid 
of you.’ 

Mr Mainwaring laughed. ‘We'll first get the 
step,’ he said, ‘and then take the chance of that.’ 

Mr Mainwaring had not long to stay, for the 
dinner-boat left at five, and of course he had a 
watch to keep. 

‘By the way,’ he said, as he stood up to go, 
‘when I come next’—— 

‘To-morrow,’ interrupted Clara, looking up out 
of her violet eyes. 

Mr Mainwaring’s face glowed all over with 
pleasure, and he went on beaming: ‘ Well, to- 
morrow, I must bring a messmate of mine to intro- 
duce to you—Evelyn Darcy, my best friend, and 
the most charming fellow in the ship’ 

‘Charming or not, we shall be delighted,’ 
replied Clara. ‘ Of course he’s a sailor.’ 

‘Well, no; that’s exactly what he isn’t,’ said Mr 
Mainwaring ; ‘ but he’s not a bad imitation of one. 
He’s a water-gunner.’ 

‘A water-gunner!’ exclaimed Maud, throwing 
up her head, and opening her eyes in amazement. 
§ What sort of creature is that ?’ 

‘A creature of ship and shore—per mare, per 
terram, as the motto of his own corps declares, 
said Mr Mainwaring laughing. ‘Evelyn Darcy, 
R.M.A. (Royal Marine Artillery), what else should 
he be but a water-gunner 1—But I shall lose my 
boat, so I must say good-bye.’ 

‘You'll bring Mr Darcy to luncheon, to-morrow, 
aga ? said Brent, as she shook hands with 


He promised, looked back for another smile and 
good-bye, and ran away to catch his boat. 

Mr Mainwaring and Mr Darcy were punctual 
next day ; and the latter, from the first moment of 
his appearance, made a most favourable impression 
at Fern Villa; indeed, it could not well be other- 
wise, as his looks were singularly prepossessing. 
He was at least two inches taller than Mr Main- 
waring, who was himself above the middle height, 
was slight and elegant-looking, with a small head, 
and curling dark-brown hair. His features were 
straight and pale, but the slightest thing sent a 
sort of transient flush over them, like the flitting of 
a breeze on the water; while there was intellect if 
not genius on his brow; and he had dark, romantic- 
looking eyes, which had a way of drooping, like 
those of a shy child, when he was the least 
embarrassed. The children, Alfred and Carry, of 
mepetrey seven and five years old, were capti- 
vated by him at once; but perhaps his pretty 
undress uniform, his gold-edged forage-cap, smart 
trousers striped with scarlet, and braided blue 
coat, had something to do with it. At all events, 
they could hardly take their eyes off him. 

After luncheon, they went out and played 
eroquet—Clara and Mr Mainwaring against Mr 
Darcy and Maud—while Mrs Brent sat under a 
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tree, and read or looked on; and the children inter- 

loped with balls and mallets of their own, and in 

the exciting crises of the game got scolded and 
away. 

In one of the pauses of their play, when they 
were all talking together, some allusion was made 
to — and Mr Mainwaring said, turning to 
Maud: ‘1 can tell you Darcy does something in 
that line; you should make him shew you his 
sketches, 

_ £O please, Mr Darcy!’ exclaimed Maud entreat- 


‘ 4 are not worth your looking at,’ he replied 
with a faint blush ; ‘ but if you care’-—— 

yes!’ 

He smiled a little. ‘ Well, then, when will you 
be at home again ?” 

‘ Any time to-morrow,’ said Maud. 

‘To-morrow, unfortunately, is my duty-day, he 
answered, looking up quickly. 

‘What is your duty-day, Mr Darcy?’ inquired 
Maud with some surprise. 

‘Only that I have to stay in the ship, on duty, 
every other day.’ 

‘Oh, how tiresome!’ cried Clara. ‘ How glad 
I am that you are not so badly off, Arthur!’ she 
whispered aside to Mr Mainwaring. 

Arthur smiled, but said nothing. Perhaps he 
was thinking of dismal 
other sailorly offices, not quite so easy as 
Darcy’s alternate duty-days. They parted reluct- 
antly at half-past four, feeling as if only an hour 
had es and Mr Darcy promised to bring his 
portfolio to Fern Villa on Thursday, his next day 
on shore. 

Thursday came, and brought Mr Darcy, but, to 
Clara’s great disappointment, he came alone. Poor 
Arthur had the afternoon-watch that day, and 
could get no one to take it for him, so he had onl 
to nal a piteous message by his friend, and think 
of Clara on the bridge of the Royal Edward. 

Mr Darcy’s drawings were really full of genius, 
and Maud was silent with almost childlike delight 
as she looked at them. There were water-colour 
sketches, subdued in tone, and bold yet accurate 
in outline, taken in different parts of England and 
Scotland; there were highly-finished groups of 
fruit and flowers from nature ; a beautiful etching 
of Sultan, the pet Newfoundland on board the 
Royal Edward ; and last, not least, some likenesses, 
in crayons, of some of the oflicers of the ship. 
Amongst these, to Clara’s great pleasure, was a 
head of Mr Mainwaring ; it was slightly outlined, 
but had caught his best expression—his brave but 
sunny look—and Clara admired it so much that 
Mr Darcy begged her to keep it, which she gladly 
consented to do on his assurance that he could at 
any time replace it with very little trouble. 

At one time, as Mr Darcy raised the portfolio to 
put something in a better light, a little sketch 
— out, and fluttered to the ground. 

* Vesuvius !’ exclaimed Maud, as her eye cng 
the well-known azure curve of the Bay of Naples, 
with the burning mountain in the kground. 
But Mr Darcy had stooped hastily, and put the 
sketch back out of sight in one of the recesses of 
the portfolio, ‘A mere daub,’ he said; ‘I will 
not shew it to you;’ but his cheeks were flushed, 
and his eyes bent on the ground as he spoke. 

Maud looked at him with momentary surprise, 
and thought that he seemed singularly embarrassed 
about so slight a thing; but she was too much 
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pleased and interested at the moment, to take more 
than ing note of the circumstance, so that it 
soon slipped out of her mind, and was not remem- 
bered until afterwards. 

When the collection of drawings was at last 
looked through, Maud said with a sort of sigh as 
Mr Darcy closed the portfolio: ‘How I wish I 
could paint so beautifully !’ 

‘So you could, I am sure, if you would only try, 
he replied with earnestness. 

‘O no!’ she said smiling ; ‘I am afraid I know 


He looked at her eagerly. ‘Will you let me 
teach you? 

Maud blushed with pleasure. ‘Oh, how kind of 
you!’ she exclaimed ; ‘ but’—— 

‘You will try me as a master, then?’ he inter- 
rupted smilingly. 

‘I should be delighted, if it did not give you too 
much trouble,’ she replied ; ‘ but you must ask my 
sister, Mrs Brent.’ 

Mrs Brent was taken somewhat aback by the 

roposition, but after some consideration, she gave 
om consent to it. Of course, it would involve Mr 


‘Darcy’s being a great deal at the house, and a great 


deal with the girls, and they had known him such 
a short time; but then, he was Arthur’s friend, 
introduced by him, and vouched for as being 
thoroughly nice in every way, which, indeed, no 
one who saw him could doubt for a moment; so 
that, on the whole, Mrs Brent thought they could 
hardly see too much of him. 

Mr Mainwaring looked intensely amused when 
they told him, next day, of the drawing-lesson plan. 

‘I say, Darcy is coming out!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Wouldn’t they chaff him on board, if they knew!’ 

‘Remember, you’re not to tell,’ said Maud, 
holding up her finger impressively. 

*No, I won't,’ he replied ; ‘but I do call that 
coming it strong for Darcy. I never knew him go 
to see any one twice before.’ 

‘Are water-gunners generally hermits?’ asked 
Maud with an espiegle glance and a little toss of 
her head. 

‘ Hermit-crabs,’ said Mr Mainwaring, ‘for the 
shells they hide themselves in are ships, which 
belong to sailors, not to ers.’ 

The girls laughed, and then told him how much 
they ired Darcy’s drawings. He looked 
quite as pleased and flattered as if they had been 
his own, and asked: ‘ Did he shew you his Italian 
sketches 

‘No,’ replied Clara, ‘ not one.’ 

*O yes!’ said Maud ; ‘there was a little view of 
Naples, but he said it was a daub, and would not 
let me see it.’ 

‘Why, they are his very best!’ said Mr Main- 
waring surprised. ‘ But Darcy’s such a deep fellow, 
there is no getting to the bottom of him, quiet as 
he looks.’ 

The drawing-lessons began immediately, and 
proved a source of great pleasure, and the motive 
of many charming walks and drives. Maud knew 
a painting to begin at once with nature- 
sketching, so that nearly all the instruction was 
carried on out of doors ; and in that lovely summer 
weather, their artistic excursions to all the most 
picturesque parts of the country were full of many- 
coloured delights to them all. Maud made rapid 
progress, and promised soon to rival her master, 

or she had great natural taste, and her faculties 
were quickened and exalted, as always happens 


when the path of knowledge or art is made smooth 
by pleasure and praise. Sometimes Clara and Mr 
Mainwaring went with them ; sometimes Mrs Brent 
with one or both of the children ; sometimes they 
walked ; sometimes, when the distance was greater 
than usual, they drove in the phaeton, taking their 
luncheon with them, to save time. But save time 
as they would, the day was always too short; so 
short, that Mr Darcy frequently lost his boat, and 
had to stay to dinner at Fern Villa—an occurrence 
not, however, unwelcome to any one concerned. 
the merry days of June slipped by, and our two 
friends in the Royal Edward, as well as our two 
oung ladies at Fern Villa, thought they had never 
ore spent any so pleasant. 

About this time, Mrs Brent and her sisters began 
to plan a picnic at Rilbruff, a vacant country place 
about six miles distant, where regularly every 
season all the cold dinners of the neighbourhood 
were consumed. It was not to be a stupid grand 
affair of sixty or seventy -people in fine dresses, 
strangers to each other, who would meet for no 
other purpose than to spoil good clothes, a good 
dinner, and good or bad tempers—but a gatherin 
of perhaps fifteen friends, most of whom woul 
have some special source of amusement at the place 
selected : flower-gathering, fern-collecting, sketch- 
ing or exploring the grounds. Mr Mainwaring and 
Mr Darcy were of course in all their councils, and 

romised at least half-a-dozen from the Royal 
dward. 

The day came, and was all that a picnic day 
should be, neither raining nor excessively hot, 
bright, yet not broiling. Amongst those i 
from the ship was Reginald Drew, a cchantantll 
sub-lieutenant, whom Clara and Maud had known 
and liked when the Royal Edward was last in 
Brighthaven. He landed earlier than the others, 
as he had some business to transact on shore—prob- 
ably a pair of new gloves to buy, to be spoiled 
subsequently in the woods and fields. But he had 
hardly left his boat, when he caught sight of a 
well-known figure, in the undress uniform of the 
Marine Light Infantry, lounging on the steps of 
the hotel, and apparently waiting for something to 
turn up in the way of amusement. It was Harry 
Harris, who, though only a few months in the ship, 
was already a special favourite both in the - 
room and gun-room, and had the reputation of 
being ‘great fun’ and a ‘capital fellow.’ He was 
rather a short, and rather a square man, with the 
figure of thirty, and the face of two-and-twenty. 

e had bright blue eyes dancing with fun, a merry 
smile, that shewed a range of white and 
teeth, a fresh complexion, good features, and golden 
hair and moustache. On the whole, you could not 
well see a pleasanter face, even while he was stand- 
ing there in his ennui at the hotel door. 

*Holloa, Harris!’ cried Mr Drew, coming up. 
‘You on shore! Where’s Darcy?’ 

‘Safe on board, as you might know without 
asking, seeing me here,’ was the laughing reply. 

‘But I thought he was going to this affair at 
Rilbruff, said Mr Drew astonished. 

*Can’t be, for he gave me the day, and here I 
am,’ replied the bright-eyed marine carelessly. 

‘What makes him so civil?’ inquired Mr Drew, 
lowering his voice confidentially. 

‘I take what I get, and ask no questions,’ 
answered Mr Harris with a knowing look and a 
gleam of his white teeth. 

‘I tell you what, Harris? exclaimed Mr Drew, 
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struck with a sudden idea, ‘ you shall come with 
me to the picnic to-day!’ ~ ; 

‘Nonsense! I don’t know the people,’ replied 
Mr Harris with nonchalance. 

‘That’s the very reason you should get to, for 
they ’re worth knowing,’ reasoned the sub-lieuten- 
ant. ‘Awfully nice, I can tell you,’ he added, with 
a gesture expressive of immense admiration. 

Symptoms of relenting were visible in Mr Harris. 
‘Couldn’t go in this disguise,’ he said, looking at 
his uniform. 

‘Send a message on board for your clothes,’ 
suggested Mr Drew anxiously. ‘Do come, just 
for the lark, and I’ll introduce you. Will you?’ 

Mr Harris considered a moment: ‘ All right, old 
fellow!’ he then exclaimed joyously, and ran to 
the pier to send his orders on board. 

Nothing could exceed the amazement of Mrs 
Brent and the Misses Fitzwilliam when Mr Main- 
waring came up to them at Rilbruff with an apology 
from Mr Darcy. Clara’s eyes opened to their 
utmost with surprise, and Maud flushed and looked 
down, pouting with disappointment and vexation. 
When they had last seen him, he was full of 
pleasurable anticipation of the day; and now he 
capriciously turned his back on them without 
any reason—for the message he sent by Arthur, 
that ‘he was very sorry, but he should stay on 
board that day,’ had hardly the colour of an excuse. 
Mr Mainwaring did not understand it a bit more 
than they did, but looked serious and displeased 
as he told his tale. ‘Darcey should have come, 
he said very gravely. 

Just then, Reginald Drew came up, his good- 
humoured face growing red and shy as he realised 
how bold he had been; but the deed was done, 
he thought ; be was in for it now, and must go 
through it the best way he could. 

‘ Miss Fitzwilliam, he began in some confusion, 
‘I have ventured to bring a substitute for Darcy 
in my friend Mr Harris.’ 

‘I am very glad indeed, said Clara with a 
pleasant smile. ‘Is he from the ship ?’ 

Her cordiality quite relieved Mr Drew from his 
embarrassment. ‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘ never 
heard of Harry Harris, the best fellow in the 
Royal Neddy! But here he is to answer for 
himself. Mr Harris—Miss Fitzwilliam ; Miss 
Maud Fitzwilliam.’ 

Maud bowed silently, some trace of annoyance 
still visible on her fair face ; but Clara held out 
her hand frankly, and said: ‘ You are very 
welcome, Mr Harris.’ 

‘I feel that I owe an he began, with an 
open, fearless glance of his blue eyes, ‘for being 
here in Darcy’s place; but it really is not m 
fault. I had not the remotest notion of the - 
fortune in store for me when I left the ship this 
morning.’ 

‘I only wish we had you both,’ said Clara. 

‘But that’s an impossibility !’ he laughed. ‘We 
are two buckets in a well—one up, the other down 
—one on board, the other on shore. You might 
as well expect to see a man and his fetch at the 
same time, as to see Darcy and me here together !’ 

Maud was setting out to gather ferns with her 
little nephew , when Mr Harris ran after her, 
and asked if he might be allowed to assist. 

‘With pleasure!’ said Maud, smiling faintly. 
* Do you know anything of ferns ?’ 

‘Nothing whatever, he answered boldly ; ‘ not 
even to say “ How do you do?” when I see one. 


Soldiers and sailors are dispensed from all kinds of 
knowledge except of dancing and drill. But if 
you would teach me, I might not find it impossible 
to learn 

Maud hesitated a little, and then asked, in her 
sweet silvery voice: ‘Which are you—a sailor or 
a soldier, Mr Harris ?’ 

‘ Neither, and both,’ he answered merrily. ‘My 
corps, I flatter myself, combines the best points of 
each service.’ 

Maud’s spirits were beginning to rally. ‘I wish 
you joy!’ she exclaimed, making him a mock little 
courtesy. ‘ What is this fortunate corps ?’ 

‘Royal Marine Light Infantry—at your service,’ 
was the laughing reply. 

In the meantime, they had come to the place 
where ferns were most abundant ; and Maud set 
her heart upon getting one which had perched 
itself near the root of a tree on the top of a high 
bank. Mr Harris volunteered to bring it to her; 
and, after it had been pointed out to him, he 
scrambled with some difficulty up the bank, picked 
it, as he thought, with great skill, and came back 
in triump! 

But little Alfred exclaimed: ‘ Why, that is not 
a fern at all!’ And Maud laughed. 

‘ Never mind, Mr Harris,’ she said ; ‘it’s a little 
plant of argentina; and I’ll put it in my collection 
- a curiosity, and label it “The Royal Edward 

ern !”’ 

Then Mr Harris made a second scramble up to 
the roots of the beech-tree, and this time, brought 
back the right fern, for which he was rewarded 
with thanks and bright smiles. 

It would take too long to describe all the doings 
of that day; suffice it to say, that the picnic at 
Rilbruff was remembered by every one there as 
one of the pleasantest they had ever known. They 
all returned to dance at Fern Villa; and after 
some very merry hours together, parted reluctantly 
at one o'clock in the morning. 

That day was spent by Mr Darcy in tormenting 
doubts and self-questionings. ‘Could it be,’ he 
asked himself over and over again, as he 
the deck with a clouded brow—‘ could it be that he 
was beginning to care for Maud Fitzgerald? And 
if so—if so—— But the consequence never got 
any further, nor would a satisfactory answer come, 
until the question had been put well-nigh a 
hundred times. The subject seemed to evade 
him as he tried to grapple with it, to disappear 
and reappear at its own a to slip from his 
mind as he thought of it, hour after hour—thought 
of itad nauseam. But at last he forced himself to 
a decision, and it was one that set his mind com- 
paratively at ease. It was not possible; he did 
not care for her except as a pleasant acquaintance ; 
and there was no danger on the horizon. Then, 
with a lightened brow, he went below to dress, 
and made his appearance in the ward-room as they 
were all sitting down to mess. He glanced round 
the table, and was a shade surprised to see that 
Mr Harris was not there. ‘Hardly fair of him, he 
thought half-consciously to himself, ‘if he means 
to let me in for his night-duty ;’ but the matter 
did not make very much impression on him. 
However, he was not allowed to forget it, for fat 
Mr Dunder, the Master of the ship, and commonly 
known on board as Old Dunderhead, announced 
that Harris had gone to that picnic affair at 
Rilbruff, and would hardly be on board, he sup- 
posed, all night. 
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Mr Darcy gave him one quick glance, and a hot 
flush passed over his face. 
muttered between his teeth, as he pushed away his 
almost untasted plate. 

The second inspection of the sentries was just 
concluded, when the picnic-party arrived on board 
the Royal Edward that night. Evelyn Darcy’s 
thoughts, as he paced the deck in the darkness, 
were not of the pleasantest, nor was his greeti 
of his truant messmate as amiable as it shoul 
have been, but then, we must confess, that his 
temper had been sorely tried. Something hot, too, 
was said on the other side, so that they did not 
part very good friends, for which Mr Harris was 
sorry when he came to think of it, as, after all, he 
had been more or less to blame; and he could 
not even offer him his day on shore, as a peace- 
offering, for he had promised to call at Fern Villa 
on the morrow. 

The gun-room was full of speculation next day 
as to the cause of Mr Darcy’s absence from the 
_—= Perhaps Mr Harris, who, though belonging 

y right to the Upper Chamber, was a frequent 
habitué of the Lower, and loved to consort with 
noisy midshipmen and joyous sub-lieutenants, 
could have thrown some light on the subject, for 
his quick eye had caught the foreign post-mark of 
a letter which Mr Darcy had received on the 
previous morning; but if he knew anything, he 
said nothing. Mr Harris was an older acquaintance 
of Evelyn Darcy’s than any one else in the ship, 
for they had nm subalterns together in the 
Mediterranean, and it was owing to an accident 
that they both found themselves in the Royal 
Edward, Mr Harris having been only appointed 
to her on a death-vacancy a few months before. 
Rumour whispered that Evelyn Darcy would have 
preferred any other fellow-subaltern to his old 
messmate of the Terrific. 

Mr Harris did not omit his promised visit at 
Fern Villa the day after the picnic, and he made 
himself so le, that the ladies there were 
even more delighted with him than they had been 
before. He chatted and laughed incessantly, and 
Clara and Maud were as lively as he was, so that 
an hour slipped by imperceptibly. Then little 
Alfred came running in in knickerbockers and 
rumpled hair, and Mr Harris caught him and 
said: ‘I am afraid this little fellow will never 
recover his respect for me after my blunder of 
yesterday.—I really must ask you,’ he went on, 
turning to Maud, ‘to take pity on my ignorance, 
and teach me to know a little better.’ 

Maud laughed, and coloured slightly.—* What 
do you say, Mrs Brent?’ he added appealingly. 
‘May I come and be transformed into a fern- 
fancier, under Miss Fitzwilliam’s tuition ?’ 

Mrs Brent replied smilingly: ‘Come—to be 
sure, whenever you like.’ 

‘Say : “Whenever you can,”’ he put in gaily. 

Just at this moment, the door opened, and Mr 
Mainwaring was announced. Something like a 
shade of displeasure crossed his face when he saw 
who was there, but in a moment again he was all 
smiles, sat down, and began to Soon, how- 
ever, he pulled out his watch, and said gravely, 
looking at it: ‘I say, Harris, if you’re waiting for 
me, you’ll lose your boat. I dine on shore to-day,’ 

Mr Harris took the hint, made his adieus, and 
hastened towards thinking that he 
really had no time to 


‘He, of all men,’ he | good 


ose. But when he reached | 
the pier, hot and breathless with hurry, he found | 


that the cutter had not yet arrived ; so, with some 
wishes for Mr Mainwaring’s officious atten- 
tions, he turned into the hotel, and consoled him- 
self with a game of billiards before going on board. 
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Unnber the above title, the wisest and most inform- 
ing volumes (whether written by native or alien) 
respecting our transatlantic cousins have lately 
been given to the public. Their bulk, and the 
immense variety of the matters upon which they 
treat, make it difficult to give a due account of 
them in the small space we have at our disposal ; 
but it is impossible to pass them over in silence ; 
to omit, at all events, calling the attention of those 
of our readers who may not have been introduced 
to it through other channels, to the existence of so 
remarkable a Mr does not 
waste print an r in describing his vo to 
New-York. Wei find him first the of 
Kansas, in ‘the a Atchison, seeking, with his 
companion, for a place in the overland mail to Salt 
Lake City. This is not easily found. Congress 
has recently seen good to alter the route of the 
said mail, which no longer starts from Atchison, 
but from Leavenworth, and proceeds by way of 
Smoky Hill Fork, compared to which the old 
Platte and Arkansas routes are safe and macadam- 
ised roads. Our author’s journey lay, ‘for thirteen 
hundred miles, through a country the greater part 
of which had not even been surveyed, through 
which there was no road, and in which, though 
there were many streams and gullies, there was not 
a single bridge ; a country in which the hills, the 
creeks, the rivers, have as yet received no names, 
and in which the small military posts of the 
United States, themselves only corrals of logs and 
planks, lie two hundred miles apart.’ Still, it 
might be supposed that arrangements had been 
made to at least secure the safety of so important a 
charge as the government mail. Well, not at 


present. The fact was, that Mr Dixon and friend 
were the people they were waiting for before mak- 
ing settled arrangements. Hitherto, there had not 


been a daily mail along this line ; ‘only one ~~ 
an empty wagon, had gone out in advance of us, 
and no one knew where that empty wagon was.’ 
Worst of all was, that the Cheyennes, Comanches, 
Sioux, and other noble savages hitherto in occupa- 
tion of this route—where lay their buffalo-runs 
and elk and to the 
intrusion of the mail ; given it notice to quit, 
to be digging up the hatchet 
or the purpose of using it upon passen How- 
ever, for the United States’ mail, with forty-two 
hundredweight of correspondence, including bills 
of exchange of priceless value, there will of course 
(thought our author) be an escort. Yes, although it 
is difficult to get into the coach by reason of its being 
choked with its literary contents (a woman and two 
babies find it, luckily for them, impossible, and are 
left behind), and though, when the adventurous 
ir have got in, there is nowhere to put their 
se and the accommodation is scarcely what one 
would have expected for five hundred dollars, 
still there is some comfort to think we shall be 
well ed: that, at all events, surely. The 
boy who drives the important vehicle (his mules 
to be ch every fifty miles or so) has got into 
his seat, and yet no signs of the mounted —s 
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that are to keep our hair upon our heads. We 
inquire why this happens, of the government agent. 

“Well,” says he, “the officer in charge will not 
lend us any troops; his command is very low just 
now: the country is disturbed by Indians in his 
front and flank ; he has enough to do to hold his 
own in the post. But—— You will find the 
road all right, bless — 

‘The truth now flashes on our mind like a reve- 
lation—we are the escort !’ 

This is probably better fun to Mr Dixon’s 
readers than it was to Mr Dixon at the time the 
revelation occurred. Indeed, one can _scarcel 
imagine a more humorous situation. The culti- 
vated editor of a dilettante London newspaper, 
with one companion, a young Cambridge under- 
graduate, bound for the howling wilderness, infested 
with savages on the war-path, and in sole charge of 
the mails to the Mormons. Our author does not 
seem to appreciate the drollery of the case in all its 
breadth ; if there is one thing wanting in these 
volumes, most entertaining as they are, it is a due 
sense of humour; a man with a keen relish for 
fun, even if he had escaped other dangers, would 
have died of laughing, or at least broken a blood- 
vessel, in encountering the experiences hereafter 
detailed with such graphic skill. But Mr Dixon 
rarely smiles: he only undertakes to reflect what 
he sees; and he does not see anything—in the 
most humorous country on the face of the globe— 
to langh at. ‘That full embodiment of the great 
idea of Personal Freedom, writes he, towards the 
end of his narrative, ‘the Yankee of our books and 
farces, I have not met.’ From the Dan of Charles 
Dickens's travels to the Beersheba of Artemus 
Ward's, he has journeyed, and found all barren in 
this ect. However, he has, at all events, seen 
much else that is very well worth recording. 

If there was nothing else in New America but 
this journey by Smoky Hill Fork to Salt Lake Gity, 
it would be well worth reading. At first, there is 
vegetation in abundance—almost cultivation. For 
two hundred miles westward from the Missouri, 
the plains—not levels, but vast rolling uplands— 
are green with trees: hickory, walnut, oak, and 
water-elm ; even maple and There are 
shrubs and flowers—especially the little sun-flowers 
of the West, clustering in bunches, and numberless 
as the stars. At times, a white framehouse— 
called a ranch—peeps out here and there, with its 
bit of garden and sheepfeld. Villages, too, of 
friendly Indians. The air is warm and sweet: a 
perfume of prairie-flowers mingling with the dis- 
tant snows of the sierras. The sky is intensely 
blue. But this beautiful country fades away, and 
is exchanged for treeless, shrubless prairie. 

‘ Driving on night and day - men must drive 
who have charge of an imperial mail), we began to 
leave all trace of man and his arts, save one, behind. 
S pen clucks in the wild sage; a rattle- 

e coils among the sun-flowers ; a wolf steals 
noiselessly along the road; dead mules, dead 
horses, dead oxen, strew the path, on which the 
earrion crow, the raven, and the wolf find food ; 
these white bones and skeletons of man’s servants 
being often the only traces of his ever having 
found his way across the Plains.’ There are a few 
lonely ranches still; but the locust eats up the 
little crop of corn, and worse than locusts threaten it. 
Then comes the great game-country, to defend 
which the Indian is more stubborn than an 
landed proprietor against trespassers ; and with 


good reason. ‘If white man come, buffalo go,’ says 
the Red Man ; ‘and then what is to become of us?’ 
It is for this that he threatens war. Our travellers 
see elk, and antelope, and black-tailed deer —— 
and to spare, but they reserve their cartridges for 
the more n occasion. ‘They sit in their 
wagon while the herds of buffaloes pass by; ‘in 
lines, in companies, in droves, in armies, the black 
and shaggy ts go thundering in our front, 
Now the sun grows fiercer, the sands hotter, the 
snakes swarm. There is no water. A stillness of 
Death is round about them ; and in the west there 
is a little cloud. A flash comes through the silent 
air, anda wail of wind and rain herald the tem 

The canvas flaps of the wagon cannot keep it out ; 
the mules cannot make head against it. Our two 
friends get nothing to eat, and cannot sleep. The 
jolting, the cramping of that government mail- 
coach is something akin to torture. Worse than 
all, they find the posts have already been visited b 
the hostile Indians, who have come to eat up all 
things without paying, and when they leave, give 
notice that they shall return in fifteen days, when, 
if any white man shall be yet found therein, he 
will be scalped, and the p. burned. In the 
lonely ranches, the farmers have called in their 
men-servants, and sit belted and on their guard— 
five or six men waiting for as many thousand Red- 
skins, (The Red Men kept their word, we may say, 
with many such households before three weeks 
were out.) The two forts—two hundred and twenty 
miles apart—have only just sufficient garrison to 
protect themselves. One farmer says: ‘I must 
stay here with my stock, but take my wife to the 
fort ;’? and she is added to the United States’ 
Correspondence accordingly. The Noble Sav, 
does not spare women. The tales of what he 
does to them are too horrible to be set down 
here ; but here is a personal narrative of a male 
who escaped their hands, which may serve as a 
specimen of their tender mercies. It was told to 
our author by the man himself, and at the place 
where the circumstances occurred, a lonely mail- 
station, called Pine Grove, inhabited by the stock- 
men, one of them Jesse Ewing by name. 

‘In the spring of this year, a party of Sioux, 
then out on the war-path, came to Pine Grove, 
and by accident, found Jesse there alone. As usual, 
they made free with what was not their own—ate 
up the bread and coffee, the dried elk, and the salt 
bacon; and having gorged their stomachs, they 
told Jesse to light a big fire, as they meant to roast 
him alive. Burning their captives is a common 
pastime with the Sioux—not their Pawnee enemies 
only, but the Swaps (as they call the Yengees) or 
Pale-faces also, Up to this time, Jesse had con- 
trived to keep his knife and his revolver hidden in 
his clothes; and neither of these weapons being 
seen, the Indians supposed that he was quite un- 
armed and at their mercy. At first, he refused 
to light a fire, knowing they would carry out 
their threat ; and on their saying they would set 
their squaws to skin him if he did not swiftly 
obey their chief, he said he could not make a 
big fire unless he were allowed to fetch straw and 
fagots from the stable. The fact being obvious 
to the Sioux, he was told to go and fetch them, 
two of the Indians going out into the night to 
see him do it; one entering the stable with him, 
the second standing at the door on Quick 
as thought, his knife was in the side of the Red 
Man near him; a second later, a slug was in the 
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brain of the one outside. The firing brought out 
all the yelping band; but Jesse, swift as an ante- 
lope, leaped into a creek, got under some trees and 
stones, in a place which he knew very well, and 
lay there under cover still as the dead; while the 
Sioux, infuriated by their sudden loss, kept up, 
for hours, around his ype ane their wild and 
horrible yep, yep. The night was intensely cold; 
he had no shoes, no coat; worse than all else, the 
snow began to fall, so that he could not stir with- 
out leaving traces of his feet along the ground. 
Happily for him, snow slobbers and numbs an 
Indian's feet as quickly as it chills a Yengee’s. He 
could hear the Bioux crying out against the cold. 
After a few hours, he found that his enemies were 
turning their faces eastward. Slowly the noise of 
feet and voices bore away, the Indians taking the 
path towards Sage Creek ; and when the air was 
a little still, Jesse stole from his covert, and ran 
for his life to the home-station at Sulphur Springs, 
where he arrived at daybreak, and obtained from 
his comrades of the road the welcome relief of food 
and fire. This brave boy has come back to Pine 
Grove—a fact which I mention with regret, since 
the Indians are again menacing the road; and if 
they come down in strength, Jesse will be marked 
in the score of vengeance as of the first to fall 

Notwithstanding all danger of Indians, the 
United States’ mail with its British guard arrives 
at Denver, largest (and only) city of the Plains. A 
few months ago, it was a wifeless town ; but it 
now boasts of a few respectable married women, and 

esses others concerning whom there is nothing 
to boast. By comparison with the Plains, in war- 
time, perhaps it may be considered a safe place of 
residence, but to a Pall Mall editor, it must still 
have seemed somewhat insecure. ‘ Every fifth 
house appears to be a bar, a whisky-shop, a lager- 
beer saloon ; every tenth house appears to be either 
a brothel or a gaming-house—very often both in 
one. In these horrible dens, a man’s life is of no 
more worth than a dog’s. Until a couple of years 
ago, when a change for the better be an, it was 
quite usual for honest folks to be awakened from 
their sleep by the noise of exploding ; and 
when daylight came, to find that a dead body had 
been tossed from a window into the street. No 
inquiry was ever made into the cause of death. 
Decent people merely said: “ Well, there is one 
sinner less in Denver, and may his murderer meet 
his match to-morrow!”’ 

Now there is a Vigilance Committee in Denver, 
which, in default of law and police, may be pro- 
nounced to be a good thing. No one knows of 
whom it is composed, but every rich and active 
man in the place is credited with belonging to it. 
Some swaggering ruffian suddenly disappears from 
the town: it is an offence to inquire about him ; 

ople only shrug their shoulders; perhaps you 

ear the mysterious words ‘Gone up’—that is, 
‘Gone up a tree—a particular cotton-tree growing 
on the town creck—that is, hung. Swearing, fight- 
ing, drinking, like the old Norse gods, a few thou- 
sand men, for the most part wifeless and childless, 
are engaged in these upper parts of the prairie in 
founding an empire.’ At present, so far as order 
is concerned at least, this is very much in embryo. 
‘One night when I was writing in my room, a 

istol-shot exploded near my window, and, on 
ooking out, I'saw a man writhing on the ground. 
In a few moments, he was carried off by his com- 
rades ; no one followed his assailant; and I heard 


next day that the assassin was not in custody, and 
that no one knew for certain where he was. Oppo- 
site my window there is a well, at which two 
soldiers were drinking water late at night; an 
English gentleman, standing on the balcony of the 
Planter’s House, heard one soldier say to the other: 
“Took! there is a cobbler ;*bang at him!” on which 
his comrade raised his piece, and fired. Poor Crispin 
jumped up into his shop, and shut the door: he 

ad a near escape with life, for the ball had gone 
through the boarding of his house, and lodged 
itself in the ae wall. Nothing was done to 
those two soldiers; and every one to whom I 
expressed my surprise at such negligence on the 
part of their commanding officers, marvelled at my 
surprise. 

‘Unless a ruffian is known to have killed half-a- 
dozen people, and to have got, as it were, murder 
on the brain, he is almost safe from trouble in 
these western plains. A notorious murderer lived 
near Central City ; it was known that he had shot 
six or seven men; but no one thought of inter- 
fering with him on account of his crimes until he 
was taken red-handed in the very act. Some 
sons fancied he was heartily sorry for what he 
done, and he himself, when tossing off cocktails 
with his rough companions, used to say he was sick 
of shedding blood. 

‘One day, on riding into Central — he met a 
friend, whom he invited to take a dri The 
friend, not wishing to be seen any more in such 
bad company, declined the offer, on which the 
pistol in public street, in the 
open , and saying, with a comic s r of 
Good Ged! can I never into 
town without killing some one?” shot his friend 
= the heart. Seized by the indignant crowd, 
the callous ruffian had a stern trial, a short shrift, 
and a midnight escape up the famous cotton-tree 
in the City ditch.’ 

It is fair to say that the people of Denver are 
against theft ; that is, of horses. It is much safer to 
kill a man than to steal a horse. 

On the road once more, our travellers begin to 
descend the mountains, dropping down from the 
dry and sterile plateau of sierras into deep ravines 
and narrow dales. They are startled as they drive 
round the ledge of a sharp hill at night by a 
mighty flame ; the hillside seems all on fire. This 
is a Mormon camp. A hundred wagons, corraled 
in the usual manner, have halted there. Singi 
and dancing, cheerfulness and plenty, are foun 
there, such as have been strangers to our friends 
for long. At Bear River Station, acting-bishop 
Myers, an = Mormon—only married to two 
wives, but with a lady staying in the house, ‘I fear 
in some little peril of the heart’—receives them with 
an —— hospitality. ‘Tired and hungry as we 
are, this Myers appears to us the very model of a 
working-bishop for a workin ve] though at 
Oxford he would count for little, in the House of 
Lords for nothing.” The wife (No. 2 is away) is a 
simple, bewitching, and by the grace 
and courtesy with which she serves the table—all 
Mormon wives do this—turns a common mountain- 
meal into a banquet. 

‘ A long steep canyon, nine or ten miles in length, 
with fringe of verdure and beck of water running 
through it; the verdure feeding cattle, the water 
turning mills, opens into the Salt Lake Basin... . 
one of the half-dozen pure and perfect landscapes 
which the earth can shew. No wonder that the 
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r emigrant from a Liverpool cellar, from a 
lackwall slum, exalted as his vision must be, 
with religious fervour, and by sharp privation, 
looks down upon it as upon a terrestrial paradise. 
At the foot of these snowy ranges of the Wasatch 
Mountains spreads the great plain far away. ... . 
The whole expanse of the valley is filled with a 
golden haze, the effect of the tropical sunshine 
streaming over fields sown thick with tiny sun- 
flowers... . On the left soar into the clouds a 
chain of mountains which the Indians call Oquirrh. 
In our front lies the sparkling city, the New Jeru- 
salem, in its bowers of trees; beyond, flows the 
Jordan, bearing the fresh waters of Utah into the 
Great Salt Lake, which darkens and cools the = 
valley with its amplitudes of blue. From the Lake 
itself, which is a hundred miles broad, a hundred 
and fifty long, spring two islands, purple and 
mountainous. .... e air is soft and sweet; 
southern in its odour, northern in its freshness. So 
clear is the atmosphere, that Black Rock, on the 
Salt Lake, twenty-five miles distant, seems but a 
few hundred yards in our front, and crests which 
stand sixty yards apart appear to our sight as 
though they were peaks of a single range.’ 

Let no man imagine that this Paradise is by 
nature fertile. Perhaps no people but the Mormons 
—persecuted enthusiasts, whose notion of labour is 
that it is the thing most acceptable to Heaven, the 
sacrifice most meet for man to make, for God to 
accept—could have made it what it is. The soil 
is sterile, but cannot resist such pains and toil as 
have been brought to bear upon it. ‘There is not 
one idle gentleman among these Saints. Brigham 
Young himself is a mill-owner, cotton-planter, 
farmer. .... Prophets, presidents, bishops, elders, 
all pursue their avocations in the city and on the 
soil ; sell ribbons, grow peaches, build mills, cut 
timber, keep ranches, herd cattle. One day we 
met a venerable man, with a small basket on his 
arm, covered with a snow-white napkin. His 
appearance struck us; and we learned that it was 
Joseph Young, elder brother of Brigham, and 
President of the Seventy. He was taking his 
basket of peaches to market for sale” Salt Lake 
po | is (barring the fact of polygamy) the chastest 
and most virtuous city on the earth’s surface. The 
hotels have no bars; the streets have no betting- 
houses, no brothels, no drinking-places. In the 
hotel mised by our author, and kept by 
Colonel Little, one of the Mormon elders, he could 
not buy a glass of beer or flask of wine. The 
order that reigns in the streets is wonderful. The 
Mormon police are swift and silent, with their 
~~ on every corner, their gripe on ev e. 

o fact escapes their notice. ‘A Gentile friend of 
mine, going through the dark streets at night 
towards the theatre, spoke to a Mormon lady of 
his acquaintance, whom he overtook. Next day, 
a gentleman called at his hotel, and warned him 
not to speak with a Mormon woman in the dark 
streets, unless her father should be with her’ 
Even the seven or eight hundred miners of the 
Denver stamp, who are in this city in the winter 
months, are taught to behave themselves. In the 
theatre—a ar institution with the Mormons, 
and on whose well-conducted stage the daughters 
of the Prophet himself are actresses—are no loose 
women, no pickpockets, no drunken and blasphem- 
ing men. ‘As a Mormon never drinks spirits, and 
a | smokes tobacco, the only dissipation in 
which you find these hundreds of hearty creatures 


meayns their appetites is that of sucking a 


It is foolish to affect to despise, however we may 
condemn, these wonderful people. Six-and-thirty 
years ago, there were but six Mormons in the 
world; there are now two hundred thousand. 
They can turn out at Salt Lake—nay, they have 
done it—three thousand rifles in half-an-hour. 
They have an army of twenty thousand men—and 
such men! Every male adult has a thought in 
his brain, a revolver in his belt, a rifle in his hand. 
They have gone through such persecutions, such 
hardships—all recounted here, but which we have 
no e to repeat—as few sects have endured and 
survived. Mr Dixon gives them their due, but 
not more than their due. A Mormon’s call as a 
missionary is always answered in the affirmative, 
and at once. The Prophet meets a rich man in 
the street, and says: ‘Leave your fields and farms, 
your wives and families, and go preach my 
gospel ;’ and he goeth. Or a young fellow is 
taken from the hills, where he has been felli 
wood, or killing bears and catching wild eolts, an 
sent out on a like mission to the ends of the earth. 
‘Arrived in Europe, without a penny, without 
a home, the missionary finds, if he can, a lodging 
in the house of some local saint. If he cannot 
find such, he sleeps on a bench, on a stone step, 
under a tree, among the litter of a dock.’ ‘I 
landed in Southampton, said Elder Stenhouse, 
when relating his many victories of the spirit, 
‘without a farthing in my purse, and I sold the 
boots from my feet to buy a plank from which I 
could preach” Yet nolo epi ri is as unheard-of 
a phrase in Utah as in Great Britain. 

hile admitting all this, and more, Mr Dixon 
has to speak some truths, very unpalatable to 
Mormon ears, regarding their peculiar institution 
(but one ewe aang attacked, by the by, by a 
ae dissenting branch headed by the sons of 
oseph the founder), polygamy. A Saint may wed 
one woman without asking leave of anybody, but 
beyond this limit he can never go without permis- 
sion of his spiritual chief. If Young says ‘ Yea,’ 
the marriage may take place ; if he say ‘ Nay,’ there 
is no appeal from his veto. There are about five 
hundred bishops and elders who live in polygamy 
at Salt Lake, having on the average four wives 
each, and about fifteen children. But the 
body of Saints being poor have but one wife apiece. 
The polygamists ‘ask you to believe that the first 
wife, being head of the harem, takes upon herself 
to seek out the prettiest girls ; only too proud and 
happy when she can bring a new Hagar, a new 
Bilhah, to her husband’s arms ;’ but Mr Dixon, for 
one, cannot be persuaded that this is the case. ‘In 
my opinion,’ says he (and it is well worth having, 
for a more seemingly just and fair observer it is 
impossible to meet with), ‘Mormonism is not a 
religion for women. I will not say that it degrades 
her, for the term degradation is open to abuse, but 
it certainly lowers her in the social scale Woman 
is not in society at Salt Lake at all, any more than 
she is in Turkey. The Mormon ladies have lost 
the practice and power of taking even in such 
light talk as animates a dinner-table and a drawing- 
room. All dash, all sportiveness, all life have gone 
out of them. ‘They seldom smiled, except with a 
wan and wearied look, and though they are all of 
English race, we have never —_ them laugh with 
the bright merriment of our English girls.’ This is 
a sad testimony, but we do not doubt itstruth. As 
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for any wife playing the part of Sarai to her lord: 
‘Every lady to whom I have put this question 
flushed into denial, though with that caged and 
broken courage which seems to characterise every 
Mormon wife” ‘Court a new wife for him, said 
one lady ; ‘no woman could do that; and no woman 
would submit to be courted by a woman.’ There 
are several pretty girls in Salt Lake, undoubted 
Mormons, and who have made many sacrifices for 
their religion ; they have been much courted, and 
might have been married often and often to rich 
husbands, but seeing what they have seen of 
Mormon wives, they prefer to remain single. 

There is a most interesting account in these 
volumes of the whole Mormon scheme of wives 
temporal and wives spiritual, of the sealing of 
wives to the dead as well as to the living ; but for 
it we must refer our readers to the work itself. 
We are glad to have been able to shew, upon such 
shrewd testimony, that the system of polygamy is 
not quite such a success as certain recent travellers 
to Salt Lake City—disbelievers in much that we 
at home hold pure and sacred, and credulous only 
where faith is shameful—would have us believe. 

The second volume of New America is to the 
full as interesting as the first, and affords equally 
tempting quotations, to which, by the by, we 
perceive ost all the reviews—doubtless from 
the great variety of matter in this work, and the 
difficulty of condensing it—have confined them- 
selves. It is quite curious to read them: ‘We 
cannot do better than let Mr Dixon speak for him- 
self ;’ “To give any idea of these extraordinary facts, 
we must refer our readers to the volumes them- 
selves ;’ &c. &. The truth is, that though we have 
had many glimpses of the various states of socie 
with which this author deals, we have had no su 
novel exposition of them. We have nothing to sy, 
for we know nothing. We have only to listen. 
Dixon takes no fact at second-hand ; he goes in 

m, and dwells with the wonderful sects which 
e describes ; and has no prejudices of his own to 
serve, while writing about them. 

He is a guest at the Shaker settlement at Mount 
Lebanon, among the rearers of bees, the growers of 
herbs, the producers of sweet scents ; an innocent 
race, in whose heaven upon earth _ is rape 
marriage nor in marriage ; where men an 
women and sisters only, and 
whither even married folks resort to become so 
likewise. 

From thence, our author goes to the Bible Com- 
munists, the other end of the sectarian scale—where 
all things are in common, including women. Let 


for himself and it. ‘This community believes, con- 
trary to the theory of sentimental novelists and 
others, that the affections can be controlled and 
guided, and that they will produce far better results 
when rightly controlled and rightly guided, than 
if left to take care of themselves. It entirely 
rejects the idea that love is an inevitable fatality, 
which must have its own course..... It is 

ed as better for the yo of both sexes 
to associate in love with persons older than them- 
selves, and if possible, with those who are spiritual, 
and have been some time in the school of self-con- 
trol..... It is not desirable for two persons to 
become exclusively attached to one another—to 
worship and idolise each other—the heart should 
be kept free to love all the true and worthy. .... 
No person, however, is obliged to receive the atten- 


Brother Noyes, pastoral chief of this society, speak | in 


tion of those whom they don’t like. Every woman 
is free to refuse every man’s attentions, .... Such 
attentions are paid best through the intervention of 
a third party, to avoid the embarrassment of refusal. 
. ... This leads to the greatest happiness in love, 
and the greatest good to all.’ Save in respect or 
this community of women, a more sober, moderate, 
well-conducted people it is impossible to find ; eat- 
ing mg fie and fruits, drinking only home-made 
wine, labouring hard and long, enjoying perfect 
health, and having (or affecting to have) no quarrels. 
Reading of pe wonderful sects, we seem to be 
a one from Utopia, whereas, on the con- 
trary, these singular societies are very real, and 
rosperous, and growing, and have no small in- 
uence in the body- ‘litic of America. These 
curious revelations undoubtedly form the chief 
attraction of this remarkable book, but if they 
had not been written, its chapters on social and 
political American life would have themselves 
established a reputation, and secured a well- 
deserved popularity. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—LADY HARRIET CHANGES HER 


MIND. 
THE account which Chirper of the Life Guards 
had given of the breaking-up of the festive assem- 


blage at St Pagans had been in the main correct. 
A stormy scene had ensued on the discovery of 
Lord Ulswater at the feet of Flora Hastings—Flora 
Hastings, whom the polite world had long since 
regarded as the affianced wife of Fortunatus 
Morgan. It was one of those occasions on which 
the ice of social reserve is cracked and flawed, if 
not broken ; and cutting words were spoken, and 
anger, hate, and all uncharitableness lifted their 
ugly heads, and hissed. A dreadful affair! The 
guests at the St yo eed picnic were well-bred per- 
sonages, and not ill-natured beyond the average ; 
nay, some of them were good-natured to a proverb 
as was the case with Macdirk and Fitzgeorge, and 
some of the healthy young ladies from the west of 
England. But they a horrid relish, one and 
all, for the excitement of a scene and a scandal, 
and tongues were let loose on every side to tell all 
that their owners had heard, seen, or suspected for 
weeks past. 

The wrathful dismay of Mrs Hastings was quite 
legitimate, a natural nag pm of her simple 
theory of the whole duty of woman. She con- 
sidered herself as much bound to give her daughter 
in marriage to the most eligible suitor, as Mr 
Tappitt the auctioneer deems himself bound to 
knock down a lot to the highest bidder. The 
blessing of a bishop having been duly given, the 
book duly signed in the hea | of St George’s, 
Hanover Square, and the breakfast chronicled by 
the fashionable intelligencer, Mrs Hastings could 
have given her conscience a receipt in full of all 
demands. She would have turned her daughter 
out — the great ocean of life, a finished article, 
a gilded galley fitted complete with sails of purple 
and @id, with oars and masts of the best quality, 
and a costly freight on board. If, after so brilliant 
a launch, the Flora Morgan had come to harm 
among the shoals and shallows of incompatibility 
of temper, or even on the sharp-toothed reefs of 
the Divorce Court, no blame could justly lie at 
the door of the exemplary matron vie had sent 
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her forth, so well found in all stores, upon her 
perilous voyage. 

‘You have a right to be angry with me, madam,’ 
was Lord Ulswater’s only reply to the reproaches 
which Mrs Hastings launched at him. To do the 
good woman justice, she honestly believed that she 

ad. Every one else thought so. The pestilent 
heresy, that in a marriage, the bride and bride- 
groom are really the two persons most concerned, 
and whose likings and mislikings are of the most 
consequence, has never been seriously —— 
by society. To a lady of the experience and tact 
of Mrs Hastings, self-government was as odious as 
it is to a bureaucratic minister of state. Every- 
thing for, and nothing bys our children, was a rule 
on which she acted with that undoubting direct- 
ness of purpose to which none but women can 
attain. 


The Right Honourable Robert was more pro- 
voked than he had ever been, even in the days of 
Conspiracy Bills and defections from the Treasury 
majority. He could not, he said, trust himself to 
speak to Lord Ulswater, and it was as well that he 
held to this resolve, for his wls as he drove 
home were couched in unparliamen’ language. 
With all his moroseness, the old politician was 
too innately and habitually a gentleman often to 
indulge in profane swearing. He must have been, 
on this occasion, very much vexed indeed. 

What a wretched homeward drive it must have 
been for poor Flora, guarded, surrounded, huddled 
into a carriage, and borne off very much as if she 
had been some faithless odalisque doomed to the 
sack and the sea. She was so bewildered, r 
thing, by the shock and hurry, —s the whirl- 
pool of agitation of which she formed the passive 
centre, that she could hardly tell what had 
happened. The whole affair was like one of those 
incoherent dramas that we witness during a night- 
mare. What had she done? Evidently, some- 
thing very terrible. For why else was she—lately 
an idol and a model to all her young companions— 
suddenly treated as a criminal under arrest? The 
tragic face of Mrs Hastings was alone sufficient to 
= toe fearful disgrace into which her daughter 

en. 

Lord Ulswater had behaved well, under difficult 
circumstances, if it is just to say that any man 
deserves praise for his coolness in confronting a 
stornt that he himself has raised. He had shewn 
very great anxiety to screen Flora from the wrath of 
her relatives—a good deal of regret for the breach 
of hospitality that seemed to be implied by this 
tumultuous termination to a happy evening, and, 
for the rest, the strength of a strong man who can 
afford not to answer fools according to their folly. 
He bore William Morgan’s petulance as we endure 
the fury of a wilful woman or a child. He gave 
back no hard words for the hard words that the 
jealous suitor flung in his teeth. His calmness 
almost maddened Morgan. Once the excited young 
man was really about to strike his rival across the 
face with the riding-whip in his hand; but b 
great good-luck, Gunnesley Fitzgeorge was quic 
enough to wrest the whip away, and he enlieet 
Macdirk half dragged, half persuaded the new M.P. 
for Oakshire to leave the spot. 

Macdirk and Fitzgeorge always declared that they 
had never had so troublesome atask before. ‘The 
little beggar’—Gunnesley Fitzgeorge told the story 
thus— the little beggar was dreadfully bloodthirsty, 
wanted to do Ulswater a mischief, and kicked over 


the traces to any extent. We told him the other 
man was sure to give him any satisfaction he asked 
for, and we assured him it would all come right 
in the end about Miss Hastings, and that the 
whole business was due to a misunderstanding 
that would be explained presently, but that for the 
present he had better be quiet. All our preach- 
ing,’ continued Colonel Fitzgeorge, ‘was thrown 
away on Fortunatus. I know two men, Lumley 
and Dallison, who were with him at Eton, and 
they never thought him very combative; but 
I suppose it’s different when a poor wretch is 
driven wild with jealousy and disappointment. It 
was his crooked sister, poor thing, that got him 
away at last ; and she begged us not to lose sight 
of him till he was cool again; and we went to the 
hotel, and a nice piece of work we had with 
Morgan. At last he gave up talking of the revenge 
he meant to have, and broke down, and began to 
cry—he did indeed. I quite pitied him. But we 
were afraid he would do himself some harm, so we 
got his man—a steady, good sort of servant that— 

remember him valet to Lord Lovelock, before he 
came to Morgan, and I think Morgan is half afraid 
of him—to hide his razors and gun-case. I believe 
he went to sleep at last. I know I didn’t’ 

There were people who asked whether this affair 
would not cdietaane in a duel, and whether, if 
William Morgan chose to challenge Lord Ulswater, 
the latter would give him a meeting in France or 
elsewhere. But Fitzgeorge ridiculed the idea. ‘It 
isn’t that Ulswater would refuse,’ he said ; ‘the 
thing is that Morgan won’t bring the business to a 
fight. As the French say, the night gives counsel, 
and every night that goes over Morgan’s head must 
bring its own share of prudent advice. What 
satisfaction is it to be shot as wellasjilted ? Carnac 
—his brother was alive then, and he was rather 
hard up—won a lot of our money once, at Windsor, 
pistol-shooting. He knocked the coloured centre 
out of the ace of hearts time after time, double or 
quits, till there wasn’t a perfect pack left in barracks, 
or aman to bet against him. He can do all those 
tricks well’ 

Indeed, the opinion was tolerably unanimous 
against Morgan’s inviting Lord Ulswater to the 
wager of battle. But no skill with the pistol or the 
small-sword could avail against women’s tongues ; 
and it is probable that John Carnac, with all his 
stoical demeanour, bled inwardly under the verbal 
stabs that he received. Ruth seamen, stung by 
the sight of her brother’s pain, had said a word or 
two —_— that it was not over-pleasant to hear. 
Mrs Hastings had been bitter as the waters of 
Marah ; and even Lady Harriet had proved exceed- 
ingly hard to be persuaded to view the matter in a 
proper light. 

he good old lady, indeed, was suffering for the 
sins of others, and had some reason to weep as she 
did, and to threaten to leave St Pagans, as she 
did. The pleasant party, so rare an event at that 
desolate mansion on the cliff, had dissolved itself 
into its constituent elements, not much more 
delightfully than did that festive assembly’ of 
Macbeth’s at which Banquo’s ghost intruded its 
gory phantasm. Lady Harriet had had a good deal 
of trouble, had planned and worked, and played 
the courteous hostess to a knot of dandies, whom 
she suspected, albeit unjustly, of laughing at her 
when her venerable back was turned, and here was 
her reward ! 

There had been an odious scene at her house ; 
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the country-side would ring with it. Her friend of 
thirty years’ standing—Mrs Hastings—had gone 
away in anger, and that friendship was at an end. 
Her young favourite, Ruth Morgan, was gone too, 
grieving and indignant. Shellton Manor, the onl 


neighbouring mansion with the inmates of whic. 
she had a to keep up anything like an inti A 
must be shut against her. She felt as if she could 


never shew her face again in Shellton watering- 
place, or at the country-houses round about, or 
anywhere but at church. She scarcely could brook 
to speak to her own servants; and as for going 
on with the duties of a hostess, for the benefit of 
Chirper & Company, that was out of the ques- 
tion altogether. 

‘John,’ said the proud old lady, seeking her 
nephew in his study, where he had shut himself in 
as the abbey gates closed upon the last carrii 
and where she found him, gloomy and thoughtful, 
resting his head upon his hand—‘John, I have 
come to give over my trust. St Pagans is no 
longer a home for me. Whatever ———— 
may wish to make will not be thwarted by me, 

ut henceforth your house cannot be under my care.’ 
So far she had gone on in her old stately way, with 
erect head and icy formality of bearing ; but all at 
once she broke down, sobbing *O John 
—O Ulswater—how could you do it? How could 
you have the heart, my boy, to put my gray hairs 
to shame, and rob me of my few friends?’ And 
the hot tears dropped fast from her aged eyes, poor 
good woman, whose pride and sternness were but a 
crust that early prejudice had formed around a 
naturally tender heart. 

Lord Ulswater rose up at once. ‘It gives me 
pain, aunt, to see you thus,’ he said ; ‘but if one of 
us two needs pity, Lady Harriet, it is myself. You 
loved my mother very dearly, and my poor brother 
—I remember how you loved him. I looked on 

ou as on the one true friend who would judge me 

eniently and justly, if all the world else were to 
be against me. And now you turn from me, and 
harden yourself against me in the hour of my 
greatest distress and anxiety. It is not just; it is 
not like you. But I must bear it with the rest.’ 

He said all this in a deep low voice, that trembled 
a little, but had a sad music inits tones. He spoke 
and looked like a good and generous man wrong- 
fully accused ; strong in the approval of his own 
heart, but hopeless of contending with circum- 
stances ; and then he sat himself down again, in 
—~ same dejected attitude as before, and was 
silent. 

‘But, John’—the old lady spoke quite timidly, 
in a doubtful, hesitating way; she stood gazing at 
her nephew, and the shadow of many conflicti 
thoughts and emotions passed across her furrow 
brow—‘ John, I did not mean—I thought that you 
—you may be sure that I should be the last person 
to desert you, nephew, ii—— But pray, do speak. 
I want to explain’ 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance. 
John, Lord Ulswater, had the tact which seems 
rather an instinct than a result of experience, and 
without which a diplomatist might pass half a 
century over Puffendorf and Grotius, and never be 
an inch the nearer to a true appreciation of his craft. 
This position of his was one from which it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to escape without loss of credit 
and comfort, and yet it behoved him, John Carnac, to 
emerge from it with dignity and profit ; with drums 
beating, so to speak, and colours flying, and the 


of victory. The line he had taken with Lady 
arriet was assuredly the right one. She had ex- 
pected him to speak in another tone ; to e, to 
plead, to dispute ; and if he had talked as weightily 
as Demosthenes himself, he would not have con- 
vinced her. No dialectic, however cogent and 
clear, could have done that. 

But there is a method of emg pee a hurt 
and angry woman, and of this Lord ater was 
master. The idea that she was really selfish while 
resenting the selfishness of others—that her 
righteous displeasure was cowardly desertion of her 
kith and kin, and that she ought to have considered 
her —— feelings as well as her own, staggered 
her. Selfishness—naked, bare, undisguised selfish- 
ness—is very ugly in the eyes of women. When 
they act from mean motives, they at least like to 


age, | drape them, and to trick them out in becoming 


fashion, and to call them by prettynames. Family 
affection stands sponsor to a number of graspin 
and narrow impulses ; religion to many more ; an 
a pride’ to the remainder. But the avowal 
of dull, sordid egotism is not often on their lips; 
and a glimmering perception that she had viewed 
this clandestine love-affair between Miss Hastin 
and Lord Ulswater too exclusively from the stand- 
point of the interests of Lady Harriet Ashe, forced 
itself upon that lady. 

Lady Harriet dried her eyes, and sat down ina 
chair near her nephew. After all, the sight of a 
man’s sorrow seldom fails to move a woman, and 
the office of consoler suited the long-while mistress 
of St Pagans better than that of denouncer. Lord 
Ulswater’s mood was hardly that which became a 
lately accepted lover. 

‘You see, he said moodily, when the conversa- 
tion had assumed a tone of friendly confidence 
—‘you see they will not let her break her word to 
him, if they can help it. They will torture her, 
poor thing, and crush her spirit if theycan. There 
are moral racks and spiritual thumbscrews—I know 
that well enough—and she is very gentle and sweet- 
tempered. I think I must have been mad to 
speak. I had better have flung myself over the 
cliff at once. And yet it is no sin to forget, for 
once, that money makes the man, and that Morgan 
was able to make better settlements than I’ 

He said this very bitterly and gloomily. He was 
not acting then. Men like John Carnac have this 
disadvantage, that neither they nor their enemies 
know precisely when they are sincere. They are 
like those card-players who supplement their luck 
with a little illicit skill, and who get credit for 
trickery even when they play honestly. But Lady 
Harriet did not suspect him. She had done him 
—so she thought—an injustice already, and she 
was anxious to make reparation. 

‘Would you hold to your proposal, if you really 
made one ?’ asked the old gentlewoman, trying to 


assume her usual dry stateliness. 
Lord Ulswater laughed—a harsh little laugh it 
was, that grated on the ear. 


Miss 
aunt, and myself too, in your thoughts, if 
you believed that I was merely amusing myself. I 

ow very well that I had no right to ask her to be 
my wife’—— 

‘No, Ulswater, you had not: being engaged to 
Mr Morgan, as she was, you had no right to make 
love to her,’ interrupted the old lady, very frankly ; 
‘but though you acted indiscreetly, at least you 
own it like man. Perhaps Mr Morgan will give 


‘You must have very much wron 
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up his claim. In my time, there would have been 
a duel; but fashions alter. If I could do any- 
thing’ —— 

‘ You can,’ said Lord Ulswater, lifting his head. 
‘No doubt Mrs Hastings is very much piqued, but 
she is too wise, and—excuse me—too worldly to 
keep up her anger when its result must be inju- 
rious to her daughter’s prospects. All I want is a 
fair field. Let Flora choose, without coercion, 
between Morgan and me, and I will abide by the 
decision. I want you to go as my envoy to Shellton 
Manor, 

Lady Harriet did not consent at once. Of course, 
at first, that she should pass the door of Mrs Hast- 
ings’ house seemed impossible ; but she ended by 
giving a conditional promise to go. It was not a 

leasant errand, but she was brought to look upon 
it as a duty, and she pledged herself. 

‘Above all, press for an interview—between 
Flora and myself, I mean; Mrs Hastings can be 
present if she wishes it’—such were Lord Uls- 
water’s injunctions to his ambassadress—‘ and try 
to see Flora herself.—I hear Chirper’s voice outside. 
We are forgetting our guests—all my fault. I must 
not neglect the people I invited because I have 
behaved like a rash fool” It is good policy, some- 
times, for a sinner to be severe upon his own 
peccadilloes, and to chide himself, as John Carnac 
well knew. 

Lady Harriet rose, and something of the pride 
of birth and station rose up within her, and made 
her back her nephew’s cause as her own. ‘Not so 
very foolishly, either,’ she said in her grim way ; 
‘the Carnacs have married higher than in this case. 
Miss Hastings would hardly be disgraced by becom- 
ing Lady Ulswater instead of Mrs Morgan.’ 

‘True, aunt. She would be a peeress of England, 
after all—though a poor one—if that goes for 
anything now a days,’ said Lord Ulswater as he 
opened the door of the room, and followed Lady 

iet towards the saloon, where the remaining 
guests at the abbey were collected. As he did so, 
there was a sparkle of triumph unrepressed and 
irrepressible in his eyes, a smile of triumph on his 
lips, a glimpse of which might have given to Lady 
Harriet a new insight into the disposition of her 
brilliant kinsman. But she never turned her face 
towards him as they walked > the broad cor- 
ridor, the pavement of which been worn by 
the tread of monastic feet in the dim past ; and 
long before they reached the drawing-room where 
such guests as were to sleep at the abbey awaited 
them, all trace of exultation had faded out of Lord 
Ulswater’s handsome face. He had made a move 
in the great game of life, and stood to win. 


CHAPTER XXX.—MASTER PAUL. 


Loys Stark, standing among the globes, and 
books, and specimens of -_ penmanship, and 
chronological charts, in Dr Thomas Marsh’s chamber 
of audience, confronted that great educator, for the 
first time, with a look of care and trouble. She 
grew pale, and her lips quivered, and there were 
tears in her eyes. ‘ You are tired, ma’am ; oblige 
me by taking a seat,’ said the schoolmaster, waving 
her to an arm-chair : ‘ it is very hot.’ 

Loys thankfully took the proffered seat. She 
was not tired, and the heat of London could not 
very sensibly affect one who had so lately left the 
fiery climate of Australia. But old memories had 
been suddenly awakened within her, and these, it 


seemed, had power to blanch her red lips and dim 
the brightness of her dark flashing eyes. 

‘It is very hot, repeated the schoolmaster, with 
a pardonable pride in his mastery, not over Belle- 
view House, but over the aspirate, a command only 
attained by severe toil, and only preserved by in- 
cessant watchfulness. The letter h was indeed the 
plague of his scholastic life, and it was by constant 
practice that he had succeeded in confining the 
rebel within bounds. It had not always been need- 
ful to exercise this care. In the licensed victual- 
ling business, an h more or less matters little; 
but the principal of an educational establishment 
must be precise on such points. 

‘Mrs Marsh,’ he said, after a pause, ‘ would have 
rejoiced to have welcomed to the Academy the 

nt or guardian of one of our young gentlemen. 

ut Mrs Marsh, I regret to say, is at present enjoy- 
ing the change of air afforded by a marine bathing- 
oe in a delightful part of the coast of Essex. 

ill you allow me, in her absence, to offer you, 
Mrs Fletcher, some refreshment ?’ 

But Loys declined any refreshment. She was 
listening, eager but almost timid, for the light tread 
of a little foot that she well knew. Her thoughts 
were so busy that she could hardly give appro- 
priate answers to the fishing questions with which 
the principal of Belleview House plied her from 
time to time, while Huggles was absent on his 
errand. This beautiful dark young woman, not 
quite ladylike, yet so innately elegant, so demure, 
and still with a sort of stealthy fierceness lurking 
somewhere about the corners of the brilliant eyes 
and the angles of the firm mouth, puzzled the self- 
made doctor, whose right to his doctorate was as 
good as that of the Reverend Titus Oates to his 
Salamanca degree. He was used to hold converse 
with parents and —~ of the female sex; but 
neither poor Miss Walkinshaw, the daily governess, 
whose threadbare merinoes and carefully-mended 
gloves shewed how pinched and straitened the 
good drudging creature was who paid for her little 
nephew’s schooling out of her slender earnings, nor 

roud Mrs Figgins, who came in her own carriage 
om Bucklersbury to see her own sons, in the 
least resembled Loys. He could not make her out. 
Was she respectable? Was she well off? Was her 
husband a merchant-captain, ora clerk, or a colonial 
cattle-farmer?- All he gleaned from her merely 
told him that Mr Fletcher had some connection 
with Australia, and also with shi She owed 
him nothing; the boy’s keep and tuition had 
been paid for, two quarters in advance. 

As for the doctor himself, Loys read him pretty 

lainly. He belonged to that interesting class of 
instructors to whom an academy is a commercial 
speculation, and who set up a school as they would 
open a shop. Knowing nothing, unless it were 
certain dark secrets of his former trade, as to the 
‘stretching’ of beer, the ‘ fining’ of wines, and the 
imparting of a peculiar pungency to Old Tom, the 

rincipal of eview House could teach nothing. 

ut he could, and did, hire ushers who were more 
competent. His terms not being extravagantly 
low, there was no natural antagonism between the 
appetites of the young gentlemen and the master’s 
pocket. Wholesome beef and mutton, a sufficiency 
of rice-pudding, an abundance of thick bread and 
butter, and no stinted supply of milk and table- 
beer, were to be had at the Clapham school. The 
boys were not starved; they were not ill-used ; 
they were taught something ; they had the Sahara 
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to play in, and a walk on half-holidays, and a | principal's want of learning was not likely to be 


month’s vacation at Christmas. There are worse 
schools than Belleview House, after all. 

At last, Huggles came back, accompanied by the 
pupil required—a very small pupil—a bright-faced, 
sturdy little boy, with clustering curls and blue 
eyes that looked wonderingly about, as if to seek 
the cause of their owner’s having been inducted 
thus unexpectedly into his smart Sunday tunic 
with its braid and silver buttons. A pretty child, 
frank, bold, merry, as a child should be. 

‘Here is our little friend, Master West,’ said the 
principal. 

Master West stared for a moment @ the visitor, 
as if he were trying to recollect where he had seen 
her before. At his age, memory is short, and half 
a year is an won of progress ; yet as Loys smiled, 
the child, with a glad cry of recognition, darted 
forward to throw his little arms around her neck. 
‘Dear Loys, dear Aunt Loys!’—He knew her 
now, and as she caught him to her heart, and kissed 
him again and again, he was all glowing and crim- 
son with pleasure. A noble little man, youngest of 
all the alumni who studied at Belleview House, 
but so confident and high-spirited that he seemed 
older than the mere baby he really was. 

It was pretty to hear the innocent boy prattling 
to his dear old. friend come back to him, of this and 
of that, quite forgetful of the schoolmaster’s pres- 
ence.—How was Jem? kind Uncle Jem? and had 
he made Paul the boat, with masts and sails and 
all, that he had promised to carve and rig for him ? 
And there had been snow, real snow that lay on the 
ground, one day in March, soon after the little 
fellow’s arrival at the school, and snow was white, 
and melted when you put it before the fire, and it 
was jolly to make snowballs, only it was so odd— 
the first touching the snow—because it made your 
fingers tingle so, you couldn’t think. And, only 
fancy! there were no black snakes in England, and 
no cockatoos, black or white, and the boys had 
never so much’as heard of a wallaby. And even 
old Diggs, the usher, a venerable man of nine-and- 
twenty, could not ride, and had never been on 
a horse in his life. Think of that! But school 
was jolly ; play was jolly. Most of the boys were 
bricks. Paul didn’t much like lessons, though. He 
had just been punished by old Diggs for aie 
the boys to ‘cooey” None of these benighte 
young beings knew how to ‘ cooey.’ 

‘ And I insist, Master West, that you will not in 
future indulge yourself by repeating that—that 


barbaric clamour !’ said the doctor pompously, but 


not with much severity in his eye as he turned 
it upon Paul. ‘Mr Diggs did rightly to reprove 
= for shouting in such an unseemly fashion. 

e first time Mrs Marsh heard it, she was shocked, 
really shocked, ma’am.’ 

Paul put his thumb in his mouth, and looked 
dubiously at the doctor. 

Dr Marsh glanced at Loys. ‘I will leave you 
to talk to our little friend, Mrs Fletcher,’ he said ; 
‘I have duties, and important ones, to attend 
to. I presume your only object in calling was 


to see your nephew—no business arrangements, | f 


ahem ?” 

No. Loys thanked him. There were none. So 
the doctor was as good as his word, and left her 
alone with the boy, with no fear lest any secrets of 
the prison-house should transpire. There was food 
enough at Belleview House, and beds enough, and 
no lack of yellow soap and rough towels ; and the 


wr of by so tiny a pupil. 
‘I don’t see any resemblance; Dr Marsh had 
ne apn to himself, as he walked away across the 
lack and white flagstones of the hall ; and indeed 
there was none between the blue-eyed, Saxon-look- 
ing boy with fair hair, that every glancing sunbeam 
turned to gold, and the dark, Spanish-featured 
woman who called him nephew. Meanwhile, Paul 
went prattling on about the voyage, the school, and 
the wonders of the London suburbs, mixing up in 
the oddest way the goats and pigs on board ship 
with the donkeys on Clapham Common, and inter- 
mitting a description of the black cook of the 
vessel, his fiddle, earrings, and comical perform- 
ances, to dilate on the brown wig, false teeth, and 
spectacles of Old Fusby the writing-master of Belle- 
view House. 

‘Tomlinson’s papa came last Wednesday to fetch 
him away,’ said little Paul at last ; ‘and Tomlinson 
is to go to a bigger school, where the boys wear 
square caps with tassels to them, and gowns, and 
surplices like cleneymeee, and have a chapel of their 
own, and are ed Collegers—so Tomlinson told 
us. Are you come to fetch me away, Aunt Loys ?” 

‘No, Paul, dear, not if you are happy here, and 
like being here,’ said Loys, laying her hand cares- 
singly on the child’s oa as he stood at her knee. 

* And, Aunt Loys, the boys asked me, when I first 
came, what my papa was, and I couldn’t tell them. 
And they laughed at me, and made game of me, 
till I gave French, junior—he’s nine months older 
than me—such a hit in the eye, and he began to 
ery, only think, like a great girl! But some of the 
big boys said my papa must have been a very bad 
man, or he never would have been transported to 
Botany Bay ; and I didn’t like that.’ 

‘Your papa was never transported—your papa 
was a gentleman—your poor papa is dead; but 
none of their fathers were his equals!’ said Loys 
impetuously, and then bit her scarlet lip, as if angry 
with herself for speaking thus. 

It was strange, but had any very keen-sighted 
eye-witness been hidden behind the window- 
curtains of the room, that eye-witness would have 
seen reason to believe that Loys was afraid of the 
pretty boy that she had come to visit at the school 
where she herself had placed him. When he first 
came in, and, recognising her, addressed her as his 
aunt, a momentary expression of relief had flitted 
across her face. Was it that she had feared the 

ible return of other and older memories than 
those that had reference to Australia and the 
voyage home? This might well be. The supposi- 
titious observer behind the window-curtains would 
also have remarked that there was something con- 
strained and awkward even in Mrs Sark’s manner 
of fondling the child, who, on his part, was affec- 
tionate enough and sweet-tempered enough to have 
won the liking of even a stranger by blood. It was 
odd, but so it was. Loys, bending over the boy, 
did certainly a to be fond of him ; but her 
attachment to him was, as it were, dashed by a 
curious sort of restraint, that seemed akin to actual 


ear. 

By this time, little Paul had run through the 
gamut of a junior school-boy’s revelations—had 
sons, p. und sports, pudding, toffy, and fruit ; 
of canes, back marks, and impositions ; of holidays, 
ushers, sneaks, and good fellows—and for one word 
that Loys had uttered, he had said fifty. Suddenly 
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he said: ‘Do you know, aunt, I had such a queer 
dream—three times over the same ; and one of our 
boys, who is quite tall, and wears high collars and 
knows Greek, says dreams you have three times 
come true—such a queer dream, aunt, and it was 
about you.’ 

‘About me, Paul?’ said Loys smiling; but the 
colour went from her cheek as she said it. 

The boy went on. ‘Yes, and it wasn’t about 
Australia, or our house at Perth, or the Bush, or 
the ship, or anything. I dreamed I was ever so 
little, much younger than I am now, and I was in 
bed—a great big bed, finer than the doctor’s in the 
best m, and with gold things upon it—and 
in a great room, very fine—and you were sitting 
at a table, reading a book, I think , and there was 
a gentleman in black came in, and—I must have 
been ill, I think, for there were bottles and glasses 
of medicine, and—— You are ill now, aunt!’ 

For Loys was very white, and her great black 
eyes seemed to dilate as her blooming face suddenly 
grew pinched and wan. The shadow of a great 


rror was upon her. Her own quick, passionate. 


nature, imaginative to a fault, vibrated at the 
sound of the child’s fresh young voice, as a harp 
rings responsive to a touch. 

iT am not ill, she said, grasping the boy’s 
shoulder hard. ‘Go on—you torture me—go on!’ 

But Paul looked at her with surprise, then with 
the half-perplexed, half-angry sorrow of childhood ; 
and presently he began to whimper. ‘You hurt 
me, he said, ‘Aunt Loys! It is spiteful to ee 
me so. I don’t love—— O yes, I do! O yes, 1 do!’ 
And the brave little Blue os squeezed himself 
close to Loys Sark, and kissed her in honest grati- 
tude for old treats, old kindness, old indulgence 
in far-off Australia, not yet faded away from a 
child’s memory. 

Loys for a moment took the little boy to her 
breast, and gave him back his kisses as if she had 
been his own mother. Then she rose. ‘I must 
now, dear,’ she said; and she added that she would 
soon come again, and she gave him money, whereof 
any the smallest tinal bey knows the value as 
a medium of exchange for oranges and almond- 
rock. But all she did and all she said after that 
one warm hug of real hearty tenderness had an 
artificial sort of constraint about it. She got away 
from the boy somehow, and, leaving the room, 
found Huggles lurking in the hall, and propitiated 
that weak-whiskered youth with half-a-crown. 
‘No, thank you; I do not want to see the doctor 
again, she said ; and he bowed, as he let her out 

the house. 

Loys once clear of Belleview House, walked 
rapidly down the hill. 

‘Til-got gains never prosper,’ she murmured as 
she went ; ‘and his money—could a blessing go 
with it!’ And as she spoke, she set her strong 
white teeth, and all the beauty vanished out of 
her face, and only the fierceness remained. But a 
woman of her type, and at her age, has the strength 
of habitual self-command, and she disciplined her 
features back again to their usual composure, lo 
before she had passed the blank brick walls an 
the hawthorn hedges, and was once more in the 
long stretch of white road, where the last water- 
eart for that day was leaving behind it a broad 
track of wet, shining like the trail of a serpent in 
the drooping ight. 

There was a cab, a mud- 


old four-wheeler, one of those veteran cabs that 


hang about the Haymarket at unholy hours, or 
that prowl wherever solvent night-birds abound, 
which stood in front of a beer-shop at the foot of 
the hill. Loys hailed this cab, but the driver, a 
grog-blossomed old charioteer, true descendant of 
the jarvies of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, shook his head in negation. ‘I’m about 
going home, miss, he said; and Loys —_ on 
and thought no more of him. It was a hot after- 
noon, and a slack time for trade, and she walked 
for several minutes without seeing any species of 
hack-carriage or public conveyance. At last an 
omnibus, bound for London proper, came rolling 
sleepily along; there was room enough, and to 
spare. Loys lifted her hand, and the omnibus 
stopped, received her as an addition to its half- 
dozen and continued its course. 

Loys, as she took her seat, noticed with an 
indifferent eye that the battered cab was coming 
creeping along at the side of the road, and was 
very near. But her own thoughts sufficed to keep 
her from paying any great attention to the triflin 
events around her, and she soon forgot cab and 
driver, and scarcely knew when the suburban 
road had been exchanged for the crowded London 
streets, and Charing Cross was gained, and it was 
time to alight and to traverse the short homeward 
route on foot. 

Back to Cecil Street she went, and, at the corner 
of Cecil Street, the same battered old cab, with 
the same grog-blossomed driver, drew up, and the 
ugly head of Mr Stephen Marsh, M.R.C.S., peered 
forth from one of the windows, and watched her 
as she went, and marked the number of the house 
into which she entered.—‘ There’s what I promised 
you, cabby,’ said the Shellton surgeon, with a 
triumphant leer. ‘You did the thing well—very 
neatly indeed.’ 


SNUFF-TAKING. 


SNUFF-TAKING was unknown among Englishmen 
when ef had been for years familiar with the 
1 of a pipe. Smoking came into England 
directly from America, but snuffing was first 
owe Me in France, where the favour accorded 
it by Catharine de’ Medeci, made L’Herbe de la 
Reine, as it was called, all the among her 
Catholic courtiers. English doctors had, at that 
time, great faith in the efficacy of various pungent 
mixtures called sternutatories, which, being drawn 
up into the nostrils, caused fits of sneezing, thereby 
clearing the ventricles of the brain of divers gross 
and slimy humours. Tobacco-snuff was wel- 
comed by them as a mild and safe sternutatory, 
a noble medicine, if rightly and rationally used. 
Despite the anathemas of Pope Urban, the frowns 
of ‘oats the Great, and the denunciations of the 
Scotch Solomon, the leaders of society in Europe 
took snuff out of the domain of medicine, and 
made snufling a fashionable practice. It scarcely 
owed this promotion to any real liking for the 
peculiar flavour of the weed, for, as in France, 
snuff-takers took pains to deprive the tobacco of 
all virtue by steeping it in water, colouring it with 
ochre, and scenting it with musk, bergamot, and 
cedar, so, in England, the native odour of the 
titillating dust was overpowered by cloves, mint, 
and such-like abominations. 
Silence proves nothing, or we might infer from 
’s utter ignoring of snuff, that English 
noses were slow to appreciate their delectable 
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acquisition ; but the evidence is conclusive the 
other way. The mock-gallants of the time, who 
dined with Duke Humphry most days of the 
week, sported, as they strutted in Paul’s Walk, 
their tobacco-boxes and snuff-ladles, in imitation of 
their betters, Even the Puritans took kindly to 
the wicked weed in its new guise; the fiercest 
starched denouncer of worldly vanities looked lov- 
ingly upon this particular vanity, and scrupled not 
at administering 


A dose 
Of snuff mundungus to his nose, 


although he might not dispute with second-rate 
beaux for the honour of ipping a finger and 
thumb into the box of glorious John Dryden, as he 
sat enthroned at Will’s. A great ‘vertical exten- 
sion’ of snuffing followed the advent of the Great 
Plague, thanks to a strong belief in the talismanic 
powers of tobacco ; and when the great Revolution 
came, it made snuff more fashionable than ever. 
‘How many fops at Man’s Coffee-house and Will's,’ 
says Tom Brown, ‘have laid out the only half-crown 
they had in the world upon an ounce of snuff, 
when they wanted a dinner, and their lodgings 
were unpaid!’ and he compares the gratuitous 
filling of a poor devil’s snuff-box to giving a pair of 
lace ruffles to a man without a shirt to his back. 
Snuff, at half-a-crown an ounce, was rather an 
expensive luxury, seeing that nasal intemperance 
was voted the correct thing. 


Some think the part too small of modish sand 
Which at a niggard pinch they can command ; 
Nor can their fingers for that task suffice, 
Their nose too greedy, not their hand too nice ; 
To such a height with these is fashion grown, 
They feed their very nostrils with a spoon. 


And vastly conceited were they too upon the 
rarity of the nostril-food on which they ees, 
boasting, like Southerne’s fop, of their ‘right Palillio, 
made of the fibres, the spiritous part of the plant, 
made to the palate of His Most Catholic Majesty.’ 
Some thousands of barrels of Spanish snuff, made 
to the palate of His Most Catholic Majesty’s sub- 
jects, were looted by the fleet under Rooke, ere it 
swooped down upon Vigo, and carried away an 
immense quantity of similar spoil. Wagon-loads 
of the fragrant dust were sold at the seaports at 
the rate of fourpence a pound; the home-market 
was glutted with ‘ Vigo snuff,’ and those took snuff 
who never took snuff before. It mattered little that 
its enemies declared snuff deformed the nose 
stained the skin, tainted the breath, and rooted 
cancer in the organ most concerned. Statistical phy- 
sicians averred that more folks were struck down 
by apo wes f in a year, than had succumbed in a 
le when snuff-taking was unknown: their 
preaching was thrown away; apoplexy or no 
apoplexy, society would have its snuff. Addison 
and Pope sneered at the snuffing Sir Plumes of the 
world of quality, but, like Swift and Bolingbroke, 
themselves plied the box. Looking dirty about 
the mouth, by way of ornament, continued to be 
the order of the day. ‘ When a person feels his 
thoughts run out, it is natural to supply his weak 
place with powder, says Steele, and the beaux 
were too much alive to the convenience of such an 
aid to polite conversation, to be driven into dis- 
carding their valuable ally. Half a century later, 
men of taste still took their Strasburg snuff from 
Paris paper-boxes, while ‘ pretty fellows’ preferred 


enamelled boxes lined with polished metal, reflect- 
ing their own sweet faces when they took a pinch ; 
and it was impossible to go anywhere into com- 
pany without being disturbed by the exercises of 
the devotees of the pungent dust. Church and 
theatre alike echoed with the music; snuffing, 
sneezing, hawking, and grunting spoiled the best 
speech in a tragedy, and served to distract the 
attention of congregations from the sermon : 


The box is used, the book laid by as dead, 
With snuff, not Scripture, there the soul is fed ; 
For when to Heaven the hands of one of those 
Are lifted—twenty have them at the nose. 


Lillie of the Strand was the favourite purveyor 
of snuff-boxes for the use of fashionable noses 
and the 7 he put on his wares may be essed 
at from the following bit from the Tatler : ‘Whereas 
there came out last term several good snuff-boxes, 
this is to give notice that Charles will put out a 
new edition on Saturday next, which will be the 
only one in fashion till after Easter. The gentleman 
who gave fifty pounds for the box set with diamonds, 
may shew it till Sunday night, provided he goes to 
church, but not after that time, there being one to 
be published on Monday which will cost fourscore 
guineas” Another mock-advertisement in the same 
paper runs thus : ‘The exercises of the snuff-box, 
according to the most fashionable airs and motions, 
in opposition to the exercise of the fan, will be 
taught with the best plain or perfumed snuff, at 
Charles Lillie’s, at the corner of Beaufort Buildings, 
in the Strand, and attendance given for the benefit 


of young merchants about the Exchange, for two - 


hours every day at noon, except Saturdays, at a 
toy-shop near Garraway’s Coffee-house. There will 
be likewise taught the ceremony of the snuff-box, 
or rules for offering snuff to a stranger, a friend, or 
a mistress, according to the degree of familiarity or 
distance ; with an explanation of the careless, the 
scornful, the politic, and the surly pinch, and the 
gestures proper to each of them’ Boxes were 
made in all manner of shapes and all manner of 
materials : 

With all the show 
Of art the greatest artist can bestow ; 
Charming in shape, with polished rays of light, 
A joint so fine it shuns the sharpest sight, 
Must still be graced with all the radiant 
And precious stones that e’er arrived in Thames. 
Within the lid the —_— plays his 
And with his pencil proves his matchless art ; 
There drawn to life some spark or mistress dwells, 
Like hermits chaste and constant to their cells. 


The pleasures of snuff-taking were by no means 
monopolised by the sterner sex. So early as 1650, 
it was said : 

She that with 


tobacco will not prime 
Her nose, can 


no lady of the time ; 


and lovers, like Congreve’s Tattle, made their first 
approaches to beauty by laying a snuff-box at her 
feet. In 1712, we find the Spectator stigmatising 
snuff-taking as an impertinent custom adopted by 
fine women, and equally disgusting whether 
practised sedately or coquettishly. One took it, 
a grumbler complains, as often as salt with her 
meals; another made as much noise as possible 
while performing the operation ; some only used it 
as a means of Uisteotee their pretty hands; but 
ae thorough-paced woman of ion pulled out 

er box in the middle of the sermon, and with 
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well-bred audacity, proffered her best Brazilian to 
her neighbours of either sex, and as she dropped 
her money into the collecting-plate, asked the 
churchwarden to take a pinch! The snuff-box 
was as regular an adjunct of the fine lady’s toilet 
as the fan itself, spite of the disagreeable results 
attending its unskilful manipulation ; but if, when 
taking tea with a snuffing lady, her guests noted 
what — from her careless fingers floating at 
the top of the cheering cup, politeness attributed 
the alien ingredient to the foulness of the milk or 
the dross of the sugar. 


By snuff assisted, ladies killed the day, 

And breathed their scandal freely o’er their tea; 
Nor less they prized its virtues when in bed— 
One pinch of snuff relieved the vapoured head, 
Removed the spleen, removed the qualmish fit, 
And gave a brisker turn to female wit. 


Steele laboured for three years to talk a learned 
lady out of the habit, till an accident effected what 
all his persevering eloquence had failed to do. One 
day she happened to have ‘a very pretty fellow in 
her closet, who ran hither to avoid some company 
that came to visit her. She made an excuse to go to 
him for some implement they were talking of ; her 
eager gallant snatched a kiss, but being unused to 
snuff, some = from her upper lip made him 
sneeze, which alarmed the visitants, and made a 
discovery that profound reading, very much intelli- 
gence, and a general knowledge of who and who 
are together, cannot fill up her vacant hours so 
much, but she is obliged to descend to entertain- 
ments less intellectual. 

If Sir Richard’s friend was thus cured of her 
redilection, she was made of different metal from 
er contem , Dame Margaret Thompson, who 

would here seatient all the pretty fellows in the 
world rather than renounce her nasal luxury. 
This snuff-loving old lady’s last will and testament 
was something unique. It set forth that, as it was 
usual to put flowers into the coffins of departed 
friends, and she had never found any flowers so 
fragrant and refreshing as the precious powder, her 
trusty servant Sarah was to take care her body was 
covered with the best Scotch snuff. Six men, the 
— snuff-takers in the parish, were to 
er to the grave; and the old 
selected to act as pall-bearers, were to be supplied 
with boxes of snuff wherewith to refresh themselves 
on the road. The officiating clergyman was to be 
paid four guineas upon condition that he walked 
in the procession, and ‘ took a certain quantity, not 
ones a pound,’ of the same. Sarah’s legacy 
depended upon her carrying out the wishes of the 
testatrix—strewing the threshold of the house in 
Boyle Street with two bushels of snuff, and walk- 
ing before the corpse for the purpose of distri- 
— ‘every twenty yards a large handful of 
Scotch snuff to the ground and upon the ground. 
Lastly, to every legacy ueathed by Dame 
Thompson was attached a gift of one pound of 
‘the grand cordial of nature.” The sex ‘added a foil 
to every obvious grace’ down to the days of the 
/ Regency ; Queen Charlotte herself was a dear lover 
of a pinch, and kept her box well filled with best 
Spanish or violet Strasburg mixed with green 
tea ; and, of course, as long as the first lady in the 
d set such an example, fashion saw nothing 
unladylike in feminine snuffing. 

Snuff reigned triumphant all through the oe 

era; high and low alike indulged in it, and endless 


were the varieties introduced to suit different tastes 
and different purses. A tobacgonist’s advertise- 
ment, dated 1740, enumerates§forty-six sorts of 
snuff, from good Scotch at two shillings, to best 
Brazilian at twenty-four shillings the pound. Per- 
force, the snuff-box held its own. Boswell asks : 


Without it, Tinsel, what would be thy lot? 
What, but to strut neglected and forgot ! 
What boots it for thee to have Geock thy hand 
In odours wafted from Arabian land? 

Ah! what avails thy scented solitaire, 

Thy careless swing and pertly tripping air ; 

The crimson wash that glows upon thy face ; 
Thy modish hat, and coat that flames with lace? 
In vain thy dress—in vain thy trimmings shine, 
If the Parisian snuff-box be not thine! 


Whether known as Maccaronies, beaux, or dandies, 
the Tinsels of each generation, however else they 
may have differed, were equally dependent = 
the snuff-box’s aid. Beau Brummell and the ‘ 

ntleman in Europe’ prided themselves not a 

ittle upon their graceful mode of opening the snuff- 

box with the left hand only. The latter was as 
extravagant in snuff as in most other things ; but 
was fairly beaten by my Lord Petersham, who 
boasted a stock of snuffs worth three thousand 
pounds; while his collection of boxes was some- 
thing wonderful—he had boxes adapted for all 
occasions, boxes for winter wear, boxes for summer 
use; indeed, he was popularly believed to have a 
different box for every ie in the year. 

Lord Stanhope calculated that a regular snuff- 
taker took one pinch every ten minutes, each pinch 
and its accompanying ceremonies occupying a 
minute and a half. One minute and a half out of 
every ten, if sixteen hours be allowed to the day, 
gives two hours and twenty-four minutes per day, 
or thirty-six and a half days in a year as the time 
wasted by a snuff-taker upon his nose. 


THE MOTHER’S CHOICE. 


One evening sat around the fire 
(A pleasant sight to see), 

Two children at their mother's side, 
And one upon her knee. 


‘Mother!’ a dark-haired boy exclaimed, 
‘A sailor, let me roam 

To north, south, east, and west, but yet 
Come back to you and home.’ 


‘No, Edward,’ cried a blue-eyed child ; 
*No treacherous sea for me : 

A soldier bold with plume and sword— 
A soldier will J be.’ 


* Nay,’ said the third, ‘ but I would wear 
A surplice white and band, 

Would read the prayers, the sermon preach, 
And in the pulpit stand.’ 


* My children,’ said the mother mild, 
‘I care not what you be— 

Or soldier, sailor, clergyman, 
It matters not to me, 


*So you be good, and brave, and kind 
Alike to rich and poor, 

For such find welcome here on earth, 
And, open, Heaven’s door.’ 
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